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ABSTRACT ^ . . ' , 

A study' that examined two speech events, "giving 
.testimony^ and "beting " interviewed, " was conducted to test the 
xeievancje of tte "ethnography of speaking" approach to communication 
research proposed by Dell H. Wymes. These speech events occur-when 
soleone seeks inf orma.ti'on fxom another for a formal purpose. ' The ' 
-study analyzed one speech act within eac^ speech event for each of 
two participants in a-jgob-r.elated Ijsgal cont r6vfersy. /Following Hymes' 
methodology, the folMDwing components of the speech ^cts were 
identified: situalion, or setting and scene; participants; en<Js in 
^iew; aqt s^eguenae, ^or message form and content;, key, bp tone'; 
instrumeniali ties,/ or channels an^d forms of speech; »rtorms of 
interaction and interpretation; and genres. Results indicated that 
once a speech act has been identified as belongi^ig to the "giving 
testim.oj^y!' genre, all o.ther speech act components can be predicted. 
Simila^tjOly, once a speech act has been identified as a member of the 
"b^iliq^ interviewed" genre; all components, with the exception of- 
setting, caa^ be- pre4icte4. The findings suggest that Hymes* 
me:t ho dology neglects the relationship of the speaker to the content 
of th^ jspeech act — a component that influences speech act form. 
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Bpth in linguistics and. in social science, we rdles of 
language in human 1 ife usually are assumed qt^; asserted; 
Researtrh tKat seeks thfe actual ranges and kfrids of 
•iliewjng that speaking-ahd languages have, artd'we 
tonditi ons that support or frustrate eath has hardly 
begun.. (Hymes, 1971, p. 49) » 



^ - Introduction 



/ 



According to Berreman (1972) the essential dilemma in ^ethnoscience/ 
anthropology'*. Is "how- to be scientific and at the isame 'time retain the' 
humanistic insights--the human relevance— without iWlnjch no account of 
human beings make|pense" (p. 224). This ?lilemma i^ reflected" jh the 
continuing debate Xetween communication scholars wha label tbemsflves 
"rhetoricians" and those who label themselves "soai^l scientists." 
Berreman Ijelieves. this dilemma can be solved; ' ! ■ ' ' ' 

; if we" take as the relevant question notr whether to be " - • 
rigorous or insightful , scientific* or humanijstic.-'but \,. i ' • 
rather, how to be both— how ' to develop ia.^meth6doloqv 
which is at once subject to verificatior^ancl conducive . 
to perceptive Insights in the-§tudy,;Of-man. (p. 224) , 4 ' ' • 

' ■ . \ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ . . . , . ^ ■ ■ ' • ' ■ ' 

The ethnography of speaking, with its roots iri ejthnography,.' \ * 
anthropological linguistics,- and socloTjnguistics; "is a relatively new 
disciplthe which attempts to answer Berrertart'sj ClialJen'ge. ..ft focuses 
upon speech acts and communicSttidn everrts. and^ thus, pro vitjieiS valuable^;^' 
insights as well as methoToglcal i^refi^ioil foir -anyone- Interested in the*- 
study of commu,nitation.4 . • ,i '> i. . , v 

: The paper wilT present an ov^rv-iew of the discipline;of the ethnography 
of speaking and. review its current research j^ocjJ^. .. A methodology propose 
l^yDell Hymes, one of the advocates of .the §tudy of the -etfmography'of .. 
Apeaiklngi' will be used to analyze two fommuniffatfve; events^ giving 
testimony and being ihtervii^ed,.in orifer to deterrflirie' whether or not 
this method is a, useful tool for communication research. , v 



Ethnography; 'Tf^e Roots of in. Ethnography of Speaking 

Ethnography is: ' - . ; 

ine whJch seeks to account .for the behavior of a 
people by describing the socially acquired artd. shared 
Knowledge^ or culture, that -enables members of the- 
society to-6ehave in ways deemed appropriate by their 
fellows. . . . The ethnographer. Tike the linguist, 
seeks to describe an infinite set of variable messages 
as tontfestatibns of a finite shared cod6, the code ' 




beih^^ iet (if: f\iyesyf6t ihe Socially appi^j^B^Bcons trued 
- and Interpretation of ^^^^^ (Pi'«K0» I^IH^B "'23) 

in other v«o>ds^ ethfjogra|lir; aif^ a §!IJlip of peop>e,\an 

anthfopolpgls t dfriettly obseit^^s ' trie t r^behavj^. over a iloi^g peri od 
time. FroBi fhiese observatlbfii,! the anthr ojHniiglst. maKe's precise • 
;i$taten!ents aljoii^ the ^pajrt1c grbiip amf;iibout human beliavtor In 
" g^nerar (Aga;ir, • 1974 ) . Although vye , tradf oi;tal ly th1 nk af anthropbl ogi^ ts 
iworklng in cultur in their own \ 

fjMitety. Irfbrkirtg In oners' own sbcm h^JWeVer^ n^^^^^^^ a help or. a . \ 
.Irliitfrance. Agar (1974} notes, th>t j'\if [an aiithrbpologlst] works in. . \ 
his own spdi^ty, he understands^^ his \ 

stereotypes aritf prejudices as^.nieinber o^^^ can make 

thlv Initial^ uoderstaijding^j'elbf a liability' B^^^ asset" <p. 3). 

- ■ . v\:' . ^.r: ^ •• ■, ' ■ :•, . 

\ ; working in/thetr own iop jan^^ther culture^ the goal of 

ethnographers to u^ of the 

conmuillty being obs^ved CP^^ 1972; Agar, 1974). , 

Thi? undefstahdinjB^IS accQ#iTi$hed. furner fl967)^ refers 
to' as the "ethna^dpht<:L eye"-"attend of 
fnteraction .In^earch of . Its structikral properties . ' An ethhograplier • ' 
then fonnuims ^'an operatiohailly-eMl^ for discerning 

how pebple^onstrue ihelr worW bf experjence ffo'm they rtitk 

•bout ItytFrakev- 1962 / p>i74) Thys, an ethhographer attempts tp °' 
B»ve fifpfln what Pike (1566)^^^^ thfe systfem vtbw- 
pbihtytb an eraic br insW;^^^ |V1^. This leads tb complex- . 

(descn pottery, verbal . ' 

^fl^..■«nd:^o^her:■■sjm^lar: 'sys^^ fJ':-':-/ ' . .:' ■' ^^'^V''' 

After describing theSe- "icbftiplislimenti^ of ethnographyv BerrtSnan 

i09K)-:notesK-:^:::.:v'^:::''"..4^.'^:^^ i',: : ^ ;■ '-.^v ■ • 

Ifiey remind me of MilT''s w4mirig that tfiany sodlotbgists have ^ 
gotten to the jjfbi^n^^ wher^^ th^ overlook what is Impbrtant in ' 
thei r search foir what is vlr^i f i iabl^ . ami |ffi4,t some of them 
r&. ; A • *>»*eak down the units df ^najlTysis stj Ihlhately:^ t^^^^^ 
^ ' ^ falsity a'fe ri^ Many have worked so ' 

hard oric whit is t^ivi al qomes to .a|)pear iinportant-- 

^ • or it (ieiist triyial 1 ty^ and importance be^ Indistinguishabl e 
. ...ifhen ff^^ into]t|e^iMl(i^:<^ (p. 229) 

^The #thnbgriaphy of "speaMng^ toj ovbrcbme^thts "triviality" by 

-.focusing on tne ^OBinuryicatibn situation tX 
and Oiswani, 1574). . ^ 



context (Southworth 



The Ethnography bf. Speaking; An Qveri^iew -- - , 



In'various publications, Hyih^,/ the foremost propone 
ethhogf'aphy of speaking^ n^^^^ ' ,. , 



/^'(l) 6oncerrt64^^ sliiia^llons and usesr/'ttjS patterns' an^ 

functions; of speaktng^^^^ p. J/); 



. ^ ■ 

a.. 



[2) ihe $tu<iy 'pt th6 organization of verbal means and the 
\' ^MTe bearing In raind the ultimate ; 

. v^lrttegratlon off th^s« jneans and ends with communicative 
V i»a*»^; (1974i p. and 

Ij.- ■ -/j ■ -''''h ■■■ . ' ■■ ■■ -. ■ 

(3) a theory of speech as a system of cultural behavior; 
i system not necessarily exotic, but necessarily 
concerned with the organization of diversity (197T\ 

■'P..:-5i). : y '., . , J ■ 



ethnography not^s that people gossip, interpret. Insult, adHse,^ 
Ire and so on, the ethnbgraphy of speaking attempt? to describe these! 
ts and explicitly fqnmjT^te what constitutes these >cts^1^ 
t^rfjtnology of a -theory of sfpeech (Hymes, .1971). Thus^' the two fundamental 
s^RS| of ^n ethn of speaking are: (1) to Identify .♦fh?^; can count as 

injstance of a factor relevant to commiinlcatlon, and (2) to, ^jscove^r the 
latlbns between such factors. As SauSsure was 'concerned with' the word 
alnd Chomsky with the sentiince, the* ethnography of speiaking ! Is concerned ( 
nitl\ \he act of speech (Hymes. 1971). . 

(the following chart places the study' of the ethnography Of speaking- In 
l!hto^|c4l perspective rela?;tve to^ the princlpa trends in Western 
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.1 . Prtnci pal trends In vWestern 1 Inf uistlcs. 
(Frpm Southworth and Daswan 1 , 1 174 » ||./8» ) 



5. 



According to Sou thworth and Daswani^(T974), the^thnography of communication, 
ajSiibfleia of cultural anthropology, "embraces all studies of t^e correlation 
betnieen. linguistic behavior ahd other social behavior, either, in individual 
sbctetles or in a cross-cultufal sense" (p. -237). Whdreas sociblingyistics 
seeks to undersfind competence and performance j n relation to 'each other, 
the ethnography of sipeakinia focuses oi^ the communication* situation in its 
tetel context; It asks questions such is: ' (1) Who are the-' participants'' 
In tenns of their social background? (2) What is thfeir relatipiisbip- to \' 
e«ch other? ' (3) i^hat ki^d of inter^ctiOR are they involved in?^||4) What " 
effects do these various sox:ial factors have on the form o^ linguistic ' ' 
utterances which occur in. the situation? (Sduthwortb and Daj^w^nl, 1974, \ 
p. 235).-. , . . - , . 



I. 



Hymes 1197-1) conceives of sociolingulstics as the '*most redent and 
most common term for an area of research; that links liflgij.isti:cs v^i'th 
anthropology and sociology" i^. 47 )< In a later work", -Hymes;( 1974) 
adds that "sociolirigui sties, conceived i/i terms of the ethnography ' 
of speaking, is ultimately part of the j^tud/'of cbmmunication as a . 
whole" (p. 9). He further notes tbat: . - . , . 



In order to de\^elop modfels, or tKeories, .of the interac^i 
of language and social life, there must b'l adequate ^, " 
descriptions of that interaction, and such descMptidris' 
.call for an .approach. that partly links,, but partly ctits 
across, partly builds between the ordinary' practices o^f 
the disci pillnes [linguistics and so,ciolinguist|cs] to 
answer new question^ and give faipil'iar questions a novel] 
< focus. Such work If the essence of what may.be cal led 
^ the ethnography (or ethno%y) of speaking and ' /• 
communication, as an' approach within the' general field 
of spciblinguistlcs. (p. 32)/ . " 



on 



• >■ 



^' In order to accomplish this "cnpss-cutting," the ethnography of y 
S)!>bakfng focuses- tn ithe communicative event. As an example of one approacS 
within this framewqrk, Hymes (1974) set<„up a hierarchy of speech 
situations (for example, a party). Speech events (a conversa^tion during 
.that party), and sp,eech acts (^ jok? told during that conversatiofi). 
These events, however, are not examined in Isolation. Hyijes (1974) 
maintains 1;hat "facets of the cultural valaes andjbeliefs, social 
institutions and forms,' roles '^nd personalities, fnstpry and ecology 
Of a community may have to be exanfined in their bearing on commnnicati^'e J 
events and patterns" (p. 4)'. This idea ^oes not suggest, howeVer, tha.t 
researchers should. consider all behavior as communication. Hynes (1962)^, 
warns that: "j „ • 



s. • 



A necessary step is te place speaking within a hierarchy of || 
inclusiyeness^: riot;all. behavior^1S' communicative, from the 
viewpoint of the participants; not all, prtimuni cation is; • 
Tinguistic; and' lingulstlc.means inclutle more than speech. • 
One can^ ask of an activity' or situation:, is ^here a . 
^communrtative jact (to^ones^elf oi? another) or ftot? If 
there is>» is the'fneans. Ungulstic or hDij-linguistic 
(gestMre, bb4y-movemeht) or both? In a gi¥en case, 
one of ^he 'alternatives may be necessary, or optional, 
or proscribed. . (p. '23)' . , 



ERIC 
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. • The fcthnoqraphy of Speaking Approach of Dell Hymes 



(1574) maintains that: ' f '/^ 



■i 



Studies of social contexts hnd functions of ^oumunl cation. 
If divorced' from the means that serve them, are as little 
.to the -purpose jis are studies of communicative nleans. If 
dlvorcedj^ from the contexts and functions they serve. 
Methodologically, of .course. It Is not a matter Of 
limiting a structural perspective Inspired by linguistics 
to a particular component of connwni cation, but of 
;^Xtend1ng It to the whole, (p. 5)^ 

In order to accomplish this, Hymes (1974) focuses onWpfeech acts within 
speech events. Speech events are "activities, or aspects of a'ctivities, 
that are directly governed -by rules or norms for the use of spdwrh; An 
(event may consist of a single speech act, but will often comprise ' 
several" (p., 52). A speech act "is the minimal term of the- set just 
discussed. ... It representsa level distinct from the. sentence, and 
•not identifiable with anyisin^e portion of other levels of grammar, nor 
with segments of any particular size defined in terms of other levels 
of grammar" (p. 52). 



Once the speech act |within the speech event is identified, the various 
Components of the speech act are identified using the following mnemonic 
device: 



,S(1tuat1on— setting and scene) 
P articipants) 

E nds if) view— goals-"««nd in outcome) 

A c't sequence— message form and message content) 

K esyr-tdne) ' 

iTnistrumental ities— channels and forms "Of speech) 
N orms of interaction and interpretation) 
6(ervres).* .; ^ 

Then the "functional foci" of the act are identified using "the etic 
grid." The followlM ch^rt lists the possible functions of a communicative 
event; for example, ff a message focuses on the sender of the message (such 
as "I hurt n\yself!") It is considerQjl "expressive." , 



♦For a complete descJfiptipn of th-is method, see Hymes (1974). 



Th^ -Etic Grid" 



Focus on the: 



Addressor (sender) 
Addressee (receiver)' 
Channels ^ 
Codes 

Settings ' 
Message- form 
Topic 

Event Itself 



Type of functions: 



Expressive 
Directive . 
Contact, (phatic) 
Metalinguistic 
Contextual 
Poet4c (stylistic) 
Referential 
MetaconmurTl cat 1 ve 



(Adapted from Kymes, 1974, pp. 22-24.) " '\ 



f l^yines (1974) notes that "the 'etic grid' serves only to help perceive 
kinds of functions that may be present, and possibly to facilitate 
tomparlson" (p. 22). , 

Speech acts may be vljewed both paradlgiftrtically "In terms of setts of 
speech acts among which chlpices can be cpnsldered to have been made at 
given points" and syntagmaVlcalTy "as a sequence of such choices, or 
such sets' of possible choices.'' ^ 

' ' /■ ■ . • " ■ ■ . . ■ ^ 

After each speech act is coded, Wymes looks for patterns either In 
the presence or absence of a .particular component of the speech act 
(•SPEAKING"). He claims that "in general, one can think of any Change 
In a component .as a potential locus for application for a •sociolinguistic' 
commutation test: What relevant contrast. If any,Ms present?" (1974, 
p. 62). In addition, "many geneijjslizat^lons about rules of speaking will 
take the form, of statements of relationships among components. It is not 
yet clear that there is ^ny priority to be assigned to particular , 
components in such statements. jSo far as pne can tell at present, any 
component may be tjken as starting point, and the others viewed in 
relation to it" (p. 63). 

Thus, the end result of this analysis is a set of rules. which, 
describe the presence and/or absence of various components in a speech 
event and the relationships among these components. In this way, 
similar speech events may be compared cross-culturally, or different 
speech events within the sanfe culture may be compared. 



An Ethnographic Ana Vysis of Two- Speech Events 



In order to test the .neli^ance of Hymes' approach to communication 
research* two speech a'cts wItKtn speech ^fents described as "giving 
testimony" •iid ''being?iinter^vj|Bd'' were examined using Hymes* (1974) 
methodology to determine the differences and similarities between them. 



. particular events examined in this paper are part of the data 
gathered by^a National Science Foiindation-s^nsored research team 
IHySEf^sating a "whistle-blowing" incident at the Bay Area Rapid Transit 
(BART) -system in 1972.* Three engineers' were" fired for allegedly - 
disrupting the testing of.'BART's automatic train control system by 
voicing organizational concerns through the news media. The engineers 
sued BART in 1973-Z4. At. that time.' each of the principals in- the 
lawsuit filed a sworn deposition. In 1977-78, the NSF-sponsored research 
team interviewed by telephone a number of the principal persons involved 
iri^the BART incident. Thus, there exists for several participants both 
a formal court deposition taken iri 1973-74 and a rather informal interviei 
transcribed in 1977-?8 describing each person's .participation in an 
incident in 1972. 

' The present analysis focused on two of the participants— one of the 
• fired engineer^ and the general manager of the BART System at the time 
the engineers were fired. The reports of these two individuals were 
chosen because they were^both centrally invblved in the incident and 
held clearly opposing views. 

Two speech events were identified in the present study— "giving 
testimony'' as evidenced by the actual court depositions which were filed 
in the Superior Court of Alameda County, California in 1973-74 and "being 
Interviewed as evidenced by the interview transcripts. For purposes of 
analysis, bne speec^j act within each speech event was identified. Two 
criteria were used to pick the speech acts Used for analysis; (1) each 
act had^to be a unified description of dn event, that is, it was clear 
that,, at .the beginning of his. narration, the speaker, had started a new 
end of his ;harration, was moving on to another topic; 
-and (2) the same -topic was discusstid in both the court deposition and the 
interview given by the same persfon. Using these criteria, four speech 
a^ts were identified, two for the engineer and two for the general • 
■aniger. The speech acts identified for the engfneer concerned a 
series of meetings h^ had, -before he was fired, with a member of the 
BART Board of Directors. The speech acts identified for the general 
manager concerned a series of meetir^gs he had with the engineer prior 
to the enaitieer's firing. (The speech acts are. reproduced in the 
Appendix. ) 

' ' ' * 

#-^«vfSS?r!!i''9 ^° "y^^' methodology, the .components of the speech acts 
("SPEAKING") were the identified: . .• 

Situation. .The getting and scene for the tuo speech events (and, thus," 
the speech acts vrtthin the events) varied greatly. "Giving testimony" ' 
jln the court depositions was- a serious legal procedure. The witness 
Was examined and in^rrqgated" byj;he opposing lawyer in the opposing 
anyer s office. ThrWitness w^s.^khus. not onTy in unfamiliar territory, 



♦This research was funded by National Science Foundation Grant 
76-14230. . 



bat In territory controlled by his adversary, testimony wats taken . 
under oath; it had -the same sanctity as if the'i/itness wer6 testifying 
in a court of law and could be used as evirfettqe' in court. In our 
cuUure, such a speech act is considerecf^'legal" and, thus, formal. 
In genereil, a person rarely parti ci pa t#^iri sCich an act and, thus, 
it may be inferred, that this unfamiliai»^(sl|uation is rather frightening 
for the witness. The situation may be uh^lear to a witness who had never 
testified before. These observations are su|ipor'ted by the following . 
excerpt from the beginning of the er|^trieer's deposition: 

Attorney: Mi'. part of your deposition Notice 

requested that you bring with you certain documents 
Which we have described in the Notice. Have you. 
brought some documents in response to that request? 

Witness: A couple. * . 

Attorney: Pardon? ' 
/ Witness: A couple. / 

Attorney: May I see them? < ' i 

•Witness: Let's see, that wasn't cons|(tered part. of n\y-— 

Court reporter: Would you keep'your voice up, please? 

Witness: I don't know what Tm supposed to be doing. , 
I mean what, I'm testifying. The questions you 
asked nTe^- . « ^ 

Thus, "giving testimony" was formal, legal procedure in which trained 
attorneys confronted "urftrained" witnesses.. 

"Being interviewed," i/i this instance,^ occurred over the telephone 
with the interviewees either- at home or in their own office and, thus, • 
In familiar, comfortable surroundings. Both Interviewees were told by 
theiKdnterv4^e»#that they could Stop the interviews anytime they ^ 
felt' tired. Ttte interviewers also emphaslzisd that they were interested 
In. getting the l^itervlewee's "own side of the story" so that it could 
be presented faiHy. Thusj unlike "giving testimony," "being interviewed" 
was defined by the situation as' informal and comfortable. 

Participants. In general, "giving testimony" involves, minimally, the 
following participants: the witness or person who is testifying; the 
questioner, usually the opposing attorney; and an audience composed of the 
witness* own attorney arid the court reporter who records' the entire 
transaction. These participants were present during the sample of 
"giving testinpny" examined in this paper, ' 

. The interview. Involves, minima=.lly, two participants: the interviewee 
(in this case, the same person who was the witness who gave testimony) and 
the 1r)terviewer or questioner. ' ^ 

Ends in view and ends. In outcome. The ends in outcome of the "giving 
testimony" and "being Interviewed" speech acts were outwardly similar. 
The outcome of "giving testimony" was a typed court deposition (a 
transcription of what the pai|ficipants said) which was read and* signed 
by the witness and filed with -the court before the case came to trial. 
In this c;^se,'the outcome of "being interviewed" was a typed transcript 



of what was said during ^heHnterview. The iritervifiwee^ howler, did 
not see thi§ outcome since it was not qpnsidered "official document." ' 

The -ends in view (goals) of the "giving testimo^ny" and '^being 
Interviewed" speech act? were very different. The explicit goal of 
"giving testimony'' was to obtain answers to quefstion which could be 
used as evidence in cour:jt. In addition, a person could' be callj^d to« » 
give, testimony, in order^ to frighten him or Jn order to show his lawyer 
"that his case is flawed. In "giving testimony," the questioner (attorney) 
and the witness not only have different goals,* but th&y have goals whjch 
are, by definition, conflicting. The attorney wants the witness to 
reveal something which can be used- against him, wh^le the witness wants 
to give onl^ those answers which w^ll support his own side of the 
controvery. 

Generally, the goa^l of an- interview is to gather information for 
some^pufpose which is usually described 'to the interviewee. This 
purpose may or may not be supported by the interviewee. Thus, unlike 
■•giving testimony" where the questioner and witness always have different 
goals, in "being interviewed" the interviewer and inl;erviewee may or may 
not have different goals. The goal of the intierviews^in this instance, 
was to gather information in order to write an. acpount of the BART 
Incident which represented each side fairly. It is assumed that the 
Interviewer and the interviewee had the same goal and, thus^j. that the 
Interviewee wa5 motivated to provide a complete description of "his 
side of the story." /A . ^ 

Act sequence . Hymes (1974) does no^f provide a specific methodology for 
analysing the two components of act sequence— message* form and message 
content. Ip order to analyze message form, the present, researcher used 
Allen's (1972) four classifications of sentence types: declarative 
(makes a statement or sitates a fact), interrogative (asfcs a question)^ 
tmperative (givies a cormand request)^, and exclamatory (expresses 
strong feeling).., The'sentenytes in each of th* four speech acts were 
coded Into these categories/ 

In both the "giving testimony" and "being interviewed" speech acts, 
the vast majority of sentences were declarative. Two sentences in the 
engineer's testimony were interrogative; both sentences were used to 
check the .accuracy of what the questioner said. An exclamatory sentence 
In the "giving testimony" speech acts occurred when the general manager 
could fiot remember his former employee's exajct job title. The only 
Instance of a sentence which was not declarative in the "being ^ 
Interviewed" speech acts occurred when the engineer was describing 
a conversation he had had wil^h another BART employer who did not seem 
to.understand/why he had borrowed a particglar book. Although, the 
diffefences'here are small due to the small sample size, "giving i • 
testimony" speech acts contained more departures from a declarative 
nessagb fomm than "being intMviewed" sp^ch act^s.. The only non-*' 
declarative sentence in the ^ing interviewed" speech act^ was a 
reported statement made in a previous conversation. Although the 
reported statement was exclamatory, the inessage form of the report 
was declarative. * 



• ■;" .■- ■ .- ■ • ' ■ ' ^ 

The 'ab<jve ai^aTysis focuses uport the witness/interviewee. Focusing • 
upon the questianeri it is appai^ent that the questioner in the "giving 
testimony" speech acts asked considerably more questions >than the 
Interviewer in the "being ijiterviewed" speech acts. Each act examined 
contained a discussion of one tlapic. During "giv^ng^ testimony" about 
« one topic, ^he questioner asked the engineer 21 questions; during "being 
intiirviewed" about the same topic, the interviewee switched topics 
without the interviewer asking him another question. In the sample ^ • 
Of "giving testimony" examined for the general manager, the questioner 
asked him. l4 questipns; the interviewer trv "being interviewed" asked 
him one question. Thus., in the "giving testijiiQny" speech acts the 
questioner asked xonsidgrably more questions than the interviewer - 

did in the "being interviewed" speech acts. 

■• ■ ■ /■ 

, Hess age content ftoplc) i&.the second component of the act sequence. 
Due to the way these parti(«i1ar| speech acts were chosen, the speakers did 
not change.lopic. Each sp*ch lact was'^'a narration of a particular ■ 
Incident. ' , * > 

Key. The tone of both «the "giving testifnony" and ''being interviewed", 
speech acts was serious. Neither participant joked or used ai\y apparent 
sarcasm in' either speech act. Every questidn was answered directl^y. 

Instruriieritalltles . Hymes (1974) discusses two instrumentalities— channels 
and foils' -©;f speech. In- the •"giving testimony" and '.'being Interviewed" 
speech V^cts, the channel -was tBe oral' charthel used for speaking/ '. In the 
%e1ng ihterviewed" 'speech acta examined ii^re,'h the message' * 

exchange occurred over the telej^hq^e, Thu^, the ^nly nonverbal cues , 
avail afc||ev^ to the interactants were paralinguistic. It is apparent,' <- 
therefof^e, that aspect! of ; the cliannel can'^yary ,;for "being interviewed" 
speech acts while' they canndt vaiiy for/''giviiii%;Wstimony" spe^h 
"Sivlitg testimony" %z always a fate-to-face interaction, whereas "being . 
Interviewed" may occyr facerto^fafie, i^n the telephdRe, dnd,/bcca[siorvallyi 
in writing. . In both these cases, thei^fc^rni of fpeech^Wa^ stafldard ^nglish. 

Norms . In>the "giving tisistimony".ipeech\act,Vohe of th^^^^^^^ 
Interaction was to ansVer only the questijon whicti v(as asked, thi^l^ 



norm is expressed in tire foTlovfing e/cerpt from ihe vgfe^^ / 
deposition:. ■ ' . . . ' A: . ' , ^ /. ' ; .i^J'^ ■ ^ ' •■ 



^Attome^T: Have your discussed the^fapts^/concerhi ng th is"^ 
' f;^. lawsuit wjth couBseX or' Wl/h^-|hybody else prior .to 
, this- deposition?' ■ :• ■■;//■ ^ ~- ' - . 
iketV. 'Very^bnefly this nSorjcilh^. just tb refresh -- 
own mfemory. Looked aX a few--r^ - c 
Attorney: Just yes or no. 



Witness: .Yes. 



Anothjgr norm, answer aS briefly as possible, was reflected in short 
sentences followed by further questions from the questioner. In the 
"being interviewed'^; speech act, answers were given in "series of sentences 
encouraged by the Interviewer's "uh-huh's" or "okay's". Speakers in. neither 



, . - . . . 

type of speech act asked questions of their questioners except For 
clarification. 

Genres. The speech acts analyzed .hiere have previ6usly been classified 

vinto the genres of "giving testimony^' and- ^'being Interviewed." 

,/ .. » ► , ■ ' ., • ■' * 

An examination of these speech' acts with the etic ',grid reVeals that ^ 
both the "giv,ing testimony" and "being interviewed" speech acts had their 

. primary functional focus on topic. In all four speech acts analyzed, 
th(B speakers were recounting events in the past "to the best of their 
recollection," They Weire instructed by their questioners to. focus on 
.the' topic .under discussion. The questioners were irtterested in the^ 

/speakers ' memory of -What happened. Speakers - were never asketl to 

• conment upon thfe interaction itself. ■ 



Conclusions 



Kyme's (1974) suggests that the final step in the analysis of speech 
; acts is to look for patterns an)ong.J:he components. From the analysis 
presented. earlier, both the spei&ch^acts Of "givi,ng testimony" and "being 
interviewed" serve a referen.tial , that is, content-related, function. . 
TRiy both occur when someoneii»nts to receive information from another 
person for a formal, stated purpose. Thj^ speech acts' analyzed in this 
paper' were chosen because they were instances of two distinct genres of 
•speech events, "giving testimony" and "being interviewed." 

Once a -speech act is identified as a member of the genre "giving 
testimony," all other components can be predicted. . The channel must be 
oral speech delivered in a serious manner tkey) in a face-to-face 
interaction.- (The pervasiveness of this rule can be demonstrated by 
fmasiining sung testimony.) The form of speech Required is standard 
English. Speakers who ordinarily do not use standard English are at • 
a disadvantage in any' Idgal situation. Since the witness is charged 
with answering specific questions, the message. form consists of 
declarative sentences. Questions, ■ commands," and 'exclamations are 
deafly inappropriate. The setting Is also prescribed by the genre**^ 
as are the participants. The psychological scerfe may differ somewhat 
for participants who have given teltimony previously, but experience " 
>»ith any other type of speech event does not have the same effect. The 
purpose (outcome) of "giving testimony" is always a written deposition. . 
The goals of the two participants in "giving testimony," as mentioned 
previously, are always in conflict. The norms of interaction „( above 
and, besyond thos^e of ordinary conversation, such as "ipnly answer the 
question") are also prescribed by the genre. Thus, If a researcher 
knows that a person is "givtng testimony," he/she can make many clear 
predictions about the specific nature of that speech "event. 

. Similarly, once a speech act is identified as belonging to the genre 
being interviewed", the channel, form of speech, message. form, participants, 



purposes and norms can be predicted. I Unlike "giving testimony*" 
however* Identifying a speech act as "being interviewed" does not enable 
the researcher to specifically predict setting or scene. A person can 
be Interviewed at home » at work, over the phone. In person. In many 
settings. . The scene may be Informal or formal, although from the 
speech acts examined here,* It ppears thi^t an Interviewee tends to 
answer iquestlons In a formal manner (for example, with few exclamations) 
even when the Interviewer attempts to define the Interaction Informally. 
The level of formality* with which an Interviewee answers ^an Interviewer's 
questions may depend, to some extent, upon the goals of tne Interviewee 
and Interviewer and upon whether or not these soals are conflicting. If 
the Interviewee's and Interviewer's goals are similar (sQch as presenting 
the Interviewee's side of a story), the interviewee may use more formal 
and precise speech so that the interviewer will be able to clearly present 
his ideas. The level of formality may also depend upon the purpose of 
the interview. An interviewee may speak more formally if he knows that 
his words will b€ transcribed. These are tentative conclusions which 
may or may hot be supported by further research. The communicdtion 
researcher may, thus, make consistent predictions about all components 
of speech events defined as "being interviewed" except setting and 
scene. * \ v 

. This analysis was limited to four relatively short speech acts 
within two speech events,, "giving testimony" Shd "/being interviewed." 
A further limitation is that the "being interviewed?' speech act joccuirred 
during ^ telejphone interview, thus linflting the communicative cues 
available to the interactants. Due to thts limitation, the conclusions / 
In this paper may not be general izable to face*<to-face intgirviews. It 
fs possible that interviewee's responses are more formal over the 
telephone than in face*to-*face interactions because ttiey are not ^ble 
to see .the interviewee's reactions to their statements. Further research 
1S' needfed to verify this proposition. 

Even witl^ these limitat ions, it 1s apparent from the anisilysis presented 
in this paper that Kymes' (1974) methodology neglects one component of 
speech acts which has an Influence on their form* This component is the 
relationsHip between the speaker and the content of the speech act. This 
relationship may vary in time (temporally) and in psrychological proximity. 
Temporally, a spealcer may be. discussing a recent event or one which : 
happened in the distant past. In the speech acts analyit^d for this . 
paper, "giving testimony" occurred one year after the 6vent being 
discussed and "being intervi^ed" occurred five years after the event. 
This temporal distance may account, in parti for the difference in speech 
forms' observed. Perhaps witnesses used more non-dec>arat1vl^ sentences in . 
the speech act "giving testimony" because the speech act occurred closer 
in time. to the incident being discussed than the speech act "being 
interviewed." the witnesses were,* presumably, more involved^with the 
event at that point in time. The relationship between a speaker and 
the^.xontent of a speech, act may also, vary in psychological proximity. 
The speaker may be recounting an incident in w({ich he was Involved, an 
irrcident which he observed but did not participate in, or an incident 
which someone told him about. Many tlie similarities observed in the 
analysis of "giving testimony" and "being interviewed" may be diie, in 
part, to the ^f act that the speakers in each speech act were discussing . 
an event in which they participated. 



Impli cations 



Hymes (1971) maintains that researchers should "insist on understandin 
discourse structures as situated , that is, as pertaining to cultural and 
personal occasions in which part of their meaning and structure lies" 
(p. 62). Thei present study attempted to examine speech acts situated 
witliln specific speech events defined by pur culture, The major conclusion 
of- the analysis was that once a researcher identifies a speech act as 
belonging to the genres of "giving testimony" and "being interviewed" the 
form of many of the other components of the speech act can be predicted. 
In our culture* interactions defined by these two genres take on specific, 
predictable forms. 

The present analysts. was Very limited in scope, comparing only four 
separate speech acts from two genres, but it can. nevertheless, serve as 
a suggestion of further research possibilities. Hymes (1971) notes that 
two sources of political interest and support for the study .-of the 
ethnography, of speaking are (1) language problems of developi nig nations. 

^and (2) problems of edutht ion and social relations in highly urbanized 
societies such as fngland and the United States. The present analysis 
focuses on the latter area and pinpoints some potential problems. For- 
example, as a fprmai; legal procedure the genre of "giving testlfliony" 
calU for the use of standard English. It Is apparent, however, .that 
many speakers called to give testimony do not commonly use standard. . 
English. . Research needs to be done to explore the effects of using 
nons^tahdard Ehglish when' giving testimony. This, may make a significant 

, contributiofn to the outcome of a case, presumably unfavorable to the 
nonstandard speaker. VAj^other area of research interest is What happens 
when a speaker, for whatever reason, violates the norms of the interaction. 
In the genres discussed In this paper'. seribusN violations of the norms 
WduldHil^e a complete breaikdown of the interaction.- An int^rvjewer 
could n()'i<l(iger interview -someone who would not answer questions. 

^ In addition. Hymes' (1974) etic grid categorizes the function of a 
message ^ased upon the focus pf the messeige. For example, a message 
which fpcuses upon the receiver of the message (sUch as "I hope he 
understands these Instructions!') is considered directive. This coding 
scheme emphasizes both the content and intent of a message. Such a 
scheme would be useful in the study of interactions such as the study 
Qf relational communication. Further work needs to be done in order ta 
validate the etio grid and to test its usefulness for communication 
research. * 

' ■ , ■' . ' ■ ■ . • . ■ . ' '■ 

Further research also needs to be conducted on speech events other 
.than those fderitif led as "giving testimony" and' "being interviewed." . 
Hymes' (197^^JnB!thodD1bgy should be applied to speech events sgch :^s ' 
"having a conveiriatlon" and "participating in a group dIscusslDn" .in « 
order to determine If it cpuld yield v&luable insights into t^ese 
coMminlcation situations. . 
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Hymes (1974) ,jiaintains that: . , 

"' there are anthrapologlcal'r socloloilii^l, and psychological 
studies of many kinds, but of ethr^iiF^bic analyses of 
communicative conduct, and of comparative studies based ; 
upon them, there are still too few to find. <p. 6) 

Hopefully, research aimed at answering some of the questions raised In 
this paper will help to contradict t^ls statement. 
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'^^ /E^hgineer's Interview 



• Interviewer (R)^: Well OK all right. Meantime uh whert we 'did contact 

' ^elix that her*6's a poliUcian that wants to get the 

* ' ^ facts. • , - 

Interviewee (E): Mhmni. * 

* • E: Uh this term "system engineering" came up in some of our 
' . . discussions. Uh and this I don't know whether Max or 
I myseff^or'iust actually when you starrt discussing these \ 

) things\ he got outside people that worked with computer " 

svstems. This was the whole concept. This^is a computer 
^ ; \ s^iem and it's, not being properly taken care of. ^ 

Rr Mhmm. 

E: Uh a 'friend of his-^that worked at Berkeley and different 
/ > places and. som^ of thfem met us and we discussed these 

things. And I remembered- a basic book that came out 
years ago on system ertgineeririg. And I knew one of 
these, peojple had one so I asked him one day if \ could . ' 
borrow it. Well I borrowed it ^to copy ontf of t^e general 
^ ^ tb.apters at the end or beginning, this was what'system 

engineering and managemettt should know. * And. this is what ' 
- happens during the design phase and the phases of^oth 
. ,the installation and operation, the problenr^ that?they 
, i / could come into.- You 4tnow 20 or 25 pages or so." ^ if ' 

■R: Mhmm. 'A ' ' 

« • \. E: And'Lih when we got dt)wn to this final showdown meeting 

, . and we were on on, guard to expect a call from Helix to - 

^ see tf chairman of the Board would alTow us to appear > 

^ arfd expose ourselves and tell our sad tale.. 




R: Mhmm. ' » 

E: Ar)d we^also had our regular weekly meeting srcheduled . 
'downsta^irs in the Lake Merit uh uh' headquarters building 
that day. Uh while we were waiting for^ the meeting or^ 
we we had^agreed we'd talk to T[)eople and see if If we • " 

were called if some of these other people would come up. 
. They knew that that was on the .agenda that day. 
■ * ■ « . 

E: At the weefcly Board meeting. Andand in doing t'hat uh I ^ 
gueis iny even approaching them onjsomething like that uh 
; this was a Chinese fellow in parti^cuiar who had this book. . / 
- ; He was in charge of the .communications - " ' 



R: Mhmm. , H » 

' ■ ' ■ • • 

E: area was corKeriied.. Uh he made some comment uh "you'vfe 
beert Inyolved" or something Tike that. And I said ya 
why in hell did you think! got this system engineering 
book " . - 1 



E: for 

K: Ya. 

• -■ ^ 
E: Oh: that's 

« 

» ■ ■ 

R: Yb. . ■ ' . . 

. \ 

I wanted *hfli to give to. Helix. 



f 
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General Manager's Interview 



Interviewer: 



Interviewee: 



OK. From the Jime whe*:the 3 were identified, did you ever 
personally sljt down and talk with them about their behavior 
or about the technical issues? 

Well, yes, I specifffcilly talked with Bruder and arranged 
for him to, that same day, I believe, to have a conference 
wit;h Mr. Hammond and Mr. Tillman and others^ I believe, and 
that- was followed up by a further and more detailed 
conference. And Mr. Bruder again was sttll Jying at the 
time, and apparently, as I recall, and again with difficulties 
but declined to produce certain back-up documents and 
information which he was asked to produce. And it'was 
only sometime after ^hat that--and wheh I say sometime, 
I'm not sure whether it was days or a few days or several 
days, he was, in fact/ identified as one of those who had 
been "engaged in thes^'e activities, and he was, then, on the 
recommendation of Ti 11 rrtan, fired along with the other two. 



^ Engineer's Deposition - ^ 

' ' ' ' if* ' ■ 

. ^ • • ■ J ■ . ■ ' ' . ■ 

(ftiBStion (Q): Can you tell me who attended the next meeting, that you 
repall? ' , . • .> 

Answerv (A): Well, I. thijik it^as the same people plus some other computer 
1 specialist, that he knew from outside experience. I forget- 

the fellow's name. ' 

Q: Helix knew? ^ \! 

A: Right. ^ , 

Q: From, a computer specialist? 

A: Right. 

,Q: This was sdmebody that Mr. Helix brbught in to the meeting? 

V 

. A: Right. Another reference point to the technologies— in 
other words, it wasNsomebpdy that he knew personally or 
had confidence in. / 



EKLC 



Q: You don't recall who that person was? 

A: No, I don't. He worked at Berkeley, at the University. On. 
what capacity, I really don^t know. Whether he was of the 
.operations or teaching, I really dort't remember the naime. 

, J Pd never met him bgforiS, I have' never seen him since. 

Q: Does the name Boutell riiig a bell? 



^ ^y Boutell? ,, ,,..4 

• ■• - ■ . ' ■ - . • "li - 

\ ' Q: Boutell. . 

A: Not particularly., I'm not saying that wasn't the name, but 
I jus;t don't remember names. 



; .Q><But your understanding was that he was in the Berkeley • 
administration somewhere? 

A: He had knowledge and experience and was working in the ' , 
^ computer field, yeah. ' 

. Q: What transpired at this §econd meeting—well, first of all 
wfiere was it held? 

- ^ k\ The Concord Inn. - J' 
• Q: Again at the Concord Inrt? J 
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You giiye him that? ' 
Yeah. - . 

Mr Lee had written h book? , ' • • . 

No, no. He had a copy of a professional l)ook called 
SYSTEMS ENGINEERING; okay? And J had used it from time ' 
to time as a reference, and to me at this point it was a 
matter of educating Mr. Helix to what the normals were - - 
and what the systems engineering and what the systems were 
ajl abddt, and the first chapter happened to be a general 
d.tscus5ion>»^d th^ last chapter happened to be a discussion 
including- testing techniques, so that was my method of 
giving him some ^reference materials eiither to back up my 
statements or.^if he had the time or inclination,- he could 
:'«it down and inform himself, have a 'reference point with;, 
some confidence of what we were all talking about or what 
was" involved. - , 



'1^' General Manacier's Deposition 



Question (Q): Yoy said you h^id at least one and perhaps twd or three 
separate meetings with .fir. Brud'er? 

Answer (A): (Witness nods head.) 

— * ■ 

-^Q: Let's, take the, first meeting that you recall; do you' have 
any recollection as to when that meeting would have taken 
. place? jg^ 

A: No, • . 

Q: Does february 1972 sound right? . 

A: I don't know. I really don't recall. 

Q: Do you have any recollection of who else was present at the 

.. first meeting besides yoursel.f and Mr. Bruder? 

A: No. We were hot alone, I can assurie you,- but I tIod^ know - 
who else was therei v 

Q: Do you recall how the meeting was initiated? 

A: I believe at his request. 

-■-n. 

Q: What is your recollection of the events discussed ^t that 
meetind? 

A: I have really no firm recollection, except that I believe he 
'initiated the request that it was a rather rambling 
conversation, that' it had nothing^'Eo'WwTth the train 
control aspects of the problem as we have been, talking 
about in these other matters. And that. he was unhappy 
with his job as, a, I believe, as an Inspector pr an area 
supervisor or some damn thing on various construction type 
contracts with BART. 

Q: So your recollection is that he came in to complain about 
his job? , 

A: This was the gist of the conversation, as I recall". 

Q: You recall him saying that he was "mahappy with his job? 

A: He was unhappy or dissatisfied with some of the procedures 
which he felt were wrong in the things He was assigned to 
do, as I recall. ' , " 



\ •<•. A ^ • . . ■ - f , , . 

Q: So ^en he wasn' t' asking you to transfer him to another job. 
^ He was asking you to, in essence, to rectify certain 

• * ; rProcedures which he felt were in need of change? 

. A': He didn't even ask that. My recollection, again, was a very 
< rambl-ing conversation, which I very frankly wondered what 

V ' ■ .' ' the point of it was when we were all finished. 

.* - ^ Q: But you do recaU having another meeting with him after 
that? . 

• A: At least one more, perhaps two more. I'm not sure which. 

Those meetings followed within a couple ojf days of the' 
first one? 

. \ - 'V . > ■■ 

• ■. A: ' Right. 

Q: "What was the'purpose of the>.second meeting? 

A: I think more of the same kind of thing. I eventually, in 
. consonance with what I have said earlier*, arranged meetings 
for himWifh Mr. Hammond, Mf. Tillman, Mr. Findell, all of 
the^ people he worked with, so he'd have a chance to lay out 
for them. his. concerns, which I felt ne had a perfect right ^ 
. . to J^y out. ' * 

Do you recall specifically tfje names of any other persons . 
• besides yonrse3f and Mr, Bruder present at any^of those 

■ ' ^ meetings that /ou had with-- ^ , 

» \ - . ^' doh.'t^, r can tell you I was never by rnyself in those 

meetfngs, but I cannot tell ypuwho was there. 

■ , • ^ . •- ^ " * . . ' ' ' ' — . ^ , 

. Hav£ you told me e\(.erything you can recollect about the 

V; substance of eath of those meetings? 

v^/, ^ A: Yej. * • " V 

■ ■■' * , ■ ^» . » 
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